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Der nationale Besitzstand in Bohnten. Von Dr. Heinrich 
Rauchberg. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1905. — Three volumes : 
Volume I, xvi, 701 pp ; Volume II, xii, 415 pp. ; Volume III, charts 
and maps. 

Although the expression " der nationale Besitzstand " is not easy to 
translate , the subject of Dr. Rauchberg's study is readily stated : it is 
the relative position of the two rival nationalities in Bohemia as regards 
territory and population. These volumes, the fruit as he tells us of 
three laborious years, represent in the main a working over of the re- 
sults of the Austrian census of 1900, both published and unpublished ; 
these are compared with former census figures and supplemented by sta- 
tistics of movements of population, of education, of land-holding and 
wages, together with some special social and industrial inquiries made 
a el hoc. 

To any one familiar with the national conflict which rends Bohemian 
life, the fact that the work was undertaken as a commission from a 
" Society for the furtherance of German science, art and literature in 
Bohemia " at once suggests partisanship. But though Dr. Rauchberg 
is here, as elsewhere, frankly pro- German, and though this inevitably 
determines his point of view, the book is a solid piece of scholarly 
work. 

The discussion of the situation of the two classes of Bohemian popu- 
lation — the German speaking and the Bohemian or Czech speaking — 
is taken up with reference to the following matters : their numbers, 
absolutely and relatively considered ; density , conditions of housing and 
settlement ; movement of population, migration, assimilation ; sex, age 
and civil condition; religion, education, occupation, social classes; 
special conditions in Prague ; distribution of property in land ; 
and finally wages. In this mass of ably handled material, with the full 
set of figures for ready reference and the excellent charts which make 
up the third volume, is a rich mine of information which can be only 
indicated here. 

With regard to the question which is the main pre- occupation of the 
author, the relative growth of the two nationalities, the result is that 
there has been in general little change, either in their proportions or in 
their geographical position for the last fifty years or, probably, for a 
century (p. 669). 

The changes of the last decade are of importance only if regarded 
as symptomatic and because each party makes the most of every trifle. 
Two points are to be noted. In the first place, in mixed regions with 
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a German majority the Czech minority has grown faster than the Ger- 
man minority has grown in districts mainly Czech (p. 666). The 
mixed territory is, however, only a small part of the country after all. 
In 1900, only 3.28 per cent of the population was living in a Gemeinde 
with a minority so large as one-fifth of the whole (p. 665). For the 
most part one nationality or the other strongly prevails. Hence the 
second fact, that German districts have grown faster than Czech dis- 
tricts — a respective percentage gain of 7.63 and 5.98 (p. 666) — 
numerically far outweighs the much discussed invasion of German ter- 
ritory by Czechs, leaving to the latter 62.62 per cent of the population 
in 1900 instead of 62.79 as in 1890. 

These facts are naturally only the reflection of the complex changes 
which have been going on in the life of the people, predominant among 
which is the change from a mainly agricultural to a mainly industrial 
state. While in 1869 agriculture and forestry occupied 54.44 per cent 
of the population, the percentage sank to 46.85 in 1890 and 41.12 in 
1900 (p. 459). 

With this alteration, and largely as a result of it, have gone very im- 
portant shiftings of population. In the first place there has been 
an important emigration movement. In the decade 1890 to 1900 
Bohemia sent abroad some 131,000, or 2.24 per cent of the popula- 
tion of 1890 (p. 260). ' Beside this nearly 3000 left Bohemia for 
other parts of Austria. 

Much more important is the internal migration. Almost one-half of 
the population is living elsewhere than in its native place. This move- 
ment has been in the main the familiar one from agricultural districts 
to manufacturing and industrial centres and from the country to the 
city. Since the German population is more largely urban and industrial 
than is the Czech, migration of this sort, so far as it carries people 
from territory of one national color to another, is preponderantly a 
movement of Czechs into German districts. 

This increasing city and factory population shows the changes natur- 
ally to be expected : a higher birth rate (or rather one maintaining 
itself better against the general tendency to sink), due to the dispro- 
portionate presence of persons in the prime of life and to earlier mar- 
riages, a greater number of illegitimate births and of still births, and 
especially a higher rate of infant mortality ; the net result is a more 
rapid natural increase than under the conservative conditions of rural 
districts. 

1 The American census figures, it may be worth noting, show an increase of 39,000 
Bohemians living in the United States in this decade. 
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This then is the explanation of both facts first noted, the growth 
of Czech minorities in German districts and the more rapid growth of 
German-speaking territory as compared to Czech. Both merely mirror 
the rise of industry with the gathering of Czech laborers to mines and 
factories in German territory and the more rapid growth of urban and 
industrial population compared to that in the depleted countryside. 

It can be readily seen with what anxiety the results of all this must 
be canvassed by the two sides, each so eager to gain any advantage in 
territory and numbers. 

The recommendations of Dr. Rauchberg are mainly two. The first 
of these is to improve conditions, especially in mining and industrial 
communities, which will mean increasing this (more largely German) 
population. It is characteristic of the grievous pre- occupation with the 
national rivalry that a man like Dr. Rauchberg should here and else- 
where base his plea for a more advanced Socialpolitik, aiming at the 
decrease of infant mortality, of the labor of married women, of un- 
sanitary housing conditions and so forth, on the ground of nationalistic 
advantage — a ground doubtless chosen not as the best but as one likely 
to enlist support. 

The second recommendation is assimilation. For this process the 
Czechs are much less favorably placed than the Germans, to whom, as 
we have seen, so many Czech laborers immigrate. Will these miners 
and factory hands permanently increase the Czech element or will they 
become Germans? Dr. Rauchberg considers it encouraging that in 
Vienna two-fifths of those born in districts Czech or mainly Czech in 
language speak German (p. 690) — a state of things very different from 
that which Americans are accustomed to expect in their " foreign 
colonies." 

This suggests the question of the conception of nationality, which Dr. 
Rauchberg discusses in his first chapter. He frankly abandons the 
ethnological ground and the idea of affinity of blood in favor of com- 
munity of culture and national consciousness of which language is the 
evidence. The Austrian census adopted this test of nationality in 
1 880 , stating the Umgangssprache, the language of ordinary intercourse , 
not necessarily the mother tongue. Minorities complain that this 
method is to their disadvantage, as a man must speak the language 
locally in use. This is a fair criticism when national differences are not 
so emphasized that a man clings to his own language in every case, at 
least on the census card, so as to present the spectacle of a single in- 
dividual claiming an Umgangssprache peculiar to himself in his locality. 
The method of the Hungarian census inquiry as to the mother 
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tongue sounds fairer, but as there the instructions are that a man may 
give as such the language he prefers, full play is given for social and 
official pressure to Magyarize. It may be noted as a curious result of 
reckoning nationality by language and as a sign of the times in Bohemia, 
that the majority of the Jews have gone over to the Czech camp. 

Meanwhile the whole question of national politics in Bohemia is 
being metamorphosed by the change already spoken of, which has con- 
verted so many thousands of agricultural laborers, for the most part 
quite indifferent to political interests, into an industrial proletariat, 
sharply conscious of its desires and welded into a compact and powerful 
socialist organization which seeks political power as the first step toward 
the realization of its plans. 

The present distribution of voting power, which is on the principle 
of the representation of interests, no longer corresponds to the actual 
situation — even if one were ready to admit that it did so in the begin- 
ning of the sixties, when it was arranged. The one-sided preference 
shown to the great landed interests was at least less preposterous in an 
agricultural than in an industrial state. The change that has taken 
place must in the end bring about a reform of the suffrage. Dr. 
Rauchberg probably little guessed how rapidly this question would press 
for settlement. With or without a change in representation, however, 
the actual shifting of economic power must make itself felt. 

Dr. Rauchberg's conclusions are, first, that the Germans, with their 
industrial advantage, will gain as industrial interests win more influence, 
and secondly that the working class, as it comes to the fore politically, 
will not indeed cease to be influenced by national feeling but will con- 
ceive the matter differently and pursue a different policy from that of 
the middle class, which has been largely seeking selfish class ends under 
the guise of national advancement. In this Dr. Rauchberg refers 
apparently to the Czech demand that a knowledge of both languages 
shall be required of administrative officials, a demand which would 
tend to throw office into the hands of the more bilingual Czechs. The 
Czechs, too, send their sons more largely to the gymnasia, universities 
and technical institutes than do the Germans, and the former have 
therefore a more pressing desire to secure official and semi-official 
careers for the next generation, for whom there are fewer business 
openings than among the Germans (pp. 693—4). In the lower ranks 
there is less clash of material interests. The outlook for material peace 
between the two nationalities is good . ' * This is my wish and my hope. ' ' 

Emily Greene Balch. 
Weixksley College. 



